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can chill, and after his introduction as a stranger he
is apt to remain a fast friend. Indeed, one is apt
to feel, when one begins to read a Winthrop letter,
especially if addressed to a lady, as if he ought to
stand hat in hand before the high-bred courtesy
which is sure to be therein.

The Puritan had three great enemies to contend
with in his struggle for physical existence; viz., the
wilderness, the Indians, backed often by the French,
and wild creatures. It was the fate of the Puritan
to be always in strife with something. The stress
which the Indians laid on him is told elsewhere. His
struggle with wild creatures, if thoroughly told, would
form a very amusing as well as picturesque chapter
of our history. To say that the Puritan who had
not been afraid to face Prince Rupert and his Cav-
aliers was often in danger of being overmastered
and put to flight by a flock of blackbirds or vermin
that burrowed in holes, would perhaps excite sur-
prise. But the fact is, that the loss this way to New
England folk was, of old, something appalling. With
their flocks never safe from wolves or bears, nor
their crops from predatory birds, multiplying by aid
of the very corn they plundered, it was not the least
of our forefathers' tasks to destroy these enemies,
This they did by town and State laws, which they
and their boys enforced with traps and guns and by
bounties. How much a dozen for blackbirds' heads ?
was a very grave question in many a town meeting,
and there are those living who have seen the bounties
paid. The selectmen always buried the heads, and   I use
